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This transcript may not be copied or duplicated in any way without 


The transcript may not ke deposited in another Library or used by” 
anyone other than the person to whom it was ‘given by the. Kennedy Library. 


Permission to quote extensive segments of the transcript must be 
obtained through the Director of the Kennedy Library. 


The suggested citation for information contained in the transcript is: 
John Suith (interviewee), recorded interview by 
Bill Jones (interviewer), date, page, John Εν Kennedy 
Library Oral History Program 


INTERVIEW WITH FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN ACHESON 
FOR THE JOHN FLi2GERALD KE KENNEDY LIBRARY 


Interviewer: Lucius Ὁ. Battle 


_ Date of interview: April 27, 1964 — a 


This is an interview with former Secretary of State Dean Acheson 


for the Kennedy Library -- this is Lucius D. Battle speaking; I was 
Assistant to. Mr. Acheson during the time that he was Secretary of State. 


lucius D. Battle: Mr. Acheson, I thought we might begin today by reviewing 
the origins of your relationship with the late President Kennedy -- whea 
did you first meet hin? . . 


τ Dean Acheson:" This is hard for me to “remember one can! t Tecall any ‘ ον 
relations’ with’ Kennedy when he was° in’ ‘the’ ‘Hous. of: "Representatives, | but? I. 
do know that we met ‘in the. 50's when te was in’ the Senate. “I can't “think. Ὁ 
of much of anything before say 1957. ~~ '58 -- somewhere along in there σα 
although I think our relations went back a little bit longer than that. 


The first ching thar stands out in my mind -- this is 
somewhat towards the beginning of our relationship -- had to do with the =... 
book I wrote which was called "Power and Diplomacy". I picked out as an — 
example of how not to do something from a speech that Mr. Kennedy made in 
the Senate -- in '57, This was a speech about France and Algeria, and 
he said that the Senate should pass a resolution which he had drafted and 
which he read in his speech which said that France should immediately get 
to work with the Algerian rebels and work out an arrangemer.t for independence, 
And if they had not done this by the following September when the United 
Nations was to meet, the United States would introduce a resolution in’ the” 
vu. in favor of Algeria. I said this secrned to me the wrong way to treat our 
oldest ally and our most sensitive ali: -- a country which was still smarting 
under the defeats of World Wer II and = sense of inferiority | for what | hed 
happened, I remexber using κῶς phrasc τ 
fingers" -- /Congressionsl Kecord, - uly 
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L.B.: I recali thi acy -- ‘ 
D.A.: τῷ seemed to Se the wrong thin: το ¢o. Well, this sosx was publish.c 
in '58, and I thous. : ao more about ch. : until one of the big bligzards we 
had about February or March of '58. J ws coming down on che Congressionai 
from New York -- tne Congressional thus didn'e start. There was a greac 
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hove is to brins them home, you 
unsectling element. Surely we co 
was to ρος the Europeans in such ἃ state of confidence and τοι 
capabilities that this time would come. It would never come if 
saying, "if you don't do exactly what we want, we'll go home." 
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the wrong way to act. I don't chink he ever was quite with me on 


Tnere's always 2 state of mind in the United States which looks 
policy as though we were rewarding good boys and being severe w 
boys. That coesn't make any sense. You can's conduct affairs 

Itisn't a matter of rewards and punishments. It's a question of 
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influence people to do what in a coliective way is the desirable 


do. Once you understand that the result of the whole civil wa 


tinue to ve divided with two sraat power centers in it, one mest conduct 
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thing to 
in Eurc se 
from 1914 to 1945, is that you have « divide? world and that it will con- 


policy om that basis. This is whac I was trying to get across, Well, az 
this paper was finished -- and what I was doing in it, really, wes to 
undevline very deeply the conception of strong Allied conventional power 
Europe, looking more and mora at usable power ce apslied co foreien efia 
in Europe. Underneath the whole thing there must Se che cssuvance thee 
anybody who uses nuclear power is going to be so badly hover that it isnts 
wise to do it. This does not dissose of the relevancy of Jower in foreis 
affairs, Now this does not mean that you have to use Lc τὸ make it velev 
But it means that if you sive us eicher nuclear or convenciotal ower 

tose Ὁ the Russians will ἐξ Lei | 

ay see's : 
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so ὕὉόΉοΐοσζ Ὁ want i was 
paper -~ 2 lovely, first 
you 250ut something elise 
So we Sat on a bench, and he said, “ds you know anyrhing about 
proposal." i said I didnatc ever know chere was one, He outl 
what the proposal wes. I was véry moch alarmed about tae thi 
i hoped he wasa't serious about ic, He saic, “I don*tc know if 
or τος but this is the proposal ead I've been thinking ebout 
serious τῦΚ in that sease, i've not made up my mind but I'm give 
serious thoucht." =I remember saying that I did not think it ὦ 
to cali in Price, Waterhouse to discover that 1500 Cubans were 
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D.A.: No, I think 1 oaly talked with him cbout three or four cincs τα 
oae ia the spring, one in the £211 -- perhaps twice. 


L.6.: You started to mention someth ing else about your trip to Europe. 
You said you would come back to this in a moment. 


DA: Yes, this is my interview with these two men --,one with DeGarite 
and one with Adenauer. The one with ddenauer on April 4,- 1961, I chink 


was quite important -- the one with DeCaulie om April 20th was interesting 
but nothing came of that. April 219: Z hed = session with the NATO 
Council, tne meetir i wich Lie took uous an hour, in which I 
explaince to him our thous: oud NAO τα wast we thoucht the relevancy 
of N20 ond any aititesy 3 2 NATO ὡς cions of foreign policy 
in Ἑυχοςς τα and che insor of ccyian. to get togecher with our 
aliies on fundamental fore Licy conceptions, particularily zbout 
Centval Eurone, and then a hat coustituted pressuve and wnet didate 
constitute pressure oa tne ians. Ee listened to ail οὗ this very 
courzeously, as he did lat about Cuba. Τὸ wes quite clear he cidate 
eervee with this at all. Ἧς τς wasot he was doing abouc his ow 


o 
foree de frappc. He was i vead wich (that. 1 said, weit I wes not an 
t ate in any wey 42 211. The 
wave of what he, Mr. Keanedy, was 
y to talk with nis cliies., ἋΣ said, 
von with his mind conplerely mace 
ien't going to be any help 
i ὩΣ νῶν in ἃ couscructive way. 
we Views Tom giving you Presicenc Ls nav consicering 
cham wc ne has asked me ὃ you coout then." =f choughs chat we et least 
σους into ἃ positi τῷ Re could not say that wosedy let him know 
tii he was face it. ἋΣ talked to the Counctl of NATO pretcy 
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wubitary piane would pick 
would ..2¢t me and take me cur 


A giorious ne Valley τῷ trees out “τ 
everyoody cut sesred to Geach. We just φῶς abor zs 
fost as i: bn autenobile with a jeep aneac of us with 
8 soldier with two paddles, He would puc ὁ padaie 
out, Like i we ware going to go right up oa the side- 
walk, or, ἃ, which ποδὸς we would go on the wrong sice of 
the road -- The ὁ having a wonderful time. 

L.B.: No 


abie. We got Govan to his house - 


D.4.: Noe mp2 SoS 
8 little lane. There were a few people standing arcund who clapped when 
we got out of the car -- and there was this house, about 100 feet up the Sie 
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a@oonly perc ef it waleh thay walle ποῦ cover woule be the City of 2 we πο 
ond I believe the Presiceanc wee utakuny of golny to moke ἡ f3lee8 22 
Seartle. Wa advised cancelling ὧν ρου σῆς 
Well, various wcetings wero Loic -uring this pevise wie... Rove 
been publicized in wore or less erronccus ways by various wrecerse οοὐἷς 
ox course, 2 whole range of views were icxen., Tae basic τος Σ of sclicy τσ 
the great question to be decided hee woo Which of the vi Δ LLU mG 


ὧς one would take, -The couse 
τὰ knock chese things 


from the very beginning as the iss 
which was more dangerous, to ga i 


most οὗ the people who would be killed would probably be Russians (they were 
not near centers of penuiation ) or to, as I seid a moment cigs, lec the 
becorse’ operative and face a clanor of world opinion by which EVverycocy φὴς 
be paralyzed by taik while the Russisn purpose wos accemplishec. Thseix 
purpose, it secned to me to be, in tue first place, was to “ines wease gioctie 
their nuclear bearing on us. For a tine Seoretary McNamera doweted whee οἱ 
in fect,they would have had much more beariagz. tc seemed te me thee 
theoretically this might be true, but, in face, shove-range missiles locatec 
90 miles from our coast were 2 neh Surer bat chan long-range ones locates 
about 5,000 miles from our cocst. At any rate, their political effect would 
be terrific, boch in Latin Ancrica and among our aliites εἰ τοῦ, Tanarefore, 
something should be done cuite quickly to counteract the teryibie cifecs of 
these missiles if they were pernicred co say there. 
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co be ἃ σᾶς 28 ζοντο. 8 
ροΐνοβ by coins ot evaryching 
5 Gisevssion venc on, morc and more began to be Σασζοῦι σᾶ 
For instance, it was  ointed ovc that ἐς woule se 2 wise 
mil tavy step to “goke out che eirficids in Cuba before mounciny, sowsiag 
expedicio.c. Surely this is whet any good picnner would Go, Lat τὶ would be 
ὁ. stunia caning to do because cha aivtielés were ail vigh= ρος cavenc o: 
other cities -- you would have caused taerrifie casualties of Cubcns wiies 
would be a very, very bad ides, ‘Then other milicery people scic, “weil, i 
you're going to do ali chat, why con's we put six divisions in onc TONS 
over che Island." This could be done cuite aasily -- che obvious cancer was, 
once jou got in, how were you ever going co gos out. So these were che 
prooiens, 
In the course of cacse discussions, as = said, alco che cwo sides 
began to gee closer together. Firse of all, those who Gid τὸς Want τὸ 
caxe imaediate military action tended not to coke any action. τῶν £905 leic 


thar view δος began co το τὸ cucaestieonas slo. 
finally edopred, da the couvse . Τ τ: 
and see him alone -- cad Eweac ty 

anc I diseussed tais thing for about aa Lour 


he dangers about ic -- and poi 
other view -- and said ther I was very glad 
He couched me very much toward the end of ou 
‘ne really bore 
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terrivle burden, ne got up and walked over co the Franch. 


door looking our on the Rose Garden -- and stood there leoking out for ar 
appreciable leagth of time. Then he turned around and said to me, "i guess 
I better cara my salary this week.’ I said, "I'm afraid you have to." 

On, I sould say it was, Saturday it was decicad to divide the groun that 
were talking. Those wao thought some militery action against the missiles 
was important should go into one place zad devise what action should 5e 
recommended, Those who had other propos2is would devise specific recom- 
mended action. The various proposals would then be put uo to che Presidens 
in fairly concrete form ard he would decide, I wear in with the peovle 
who were thinking of immediate air accion, 


After being in the room a little while, I decided that I dicn't 
belong there ac ali. it was one thing to ask me to coma over cad give my 
oolnion, Sut it was another thing for one not an officer of cre United 
Scates engcged ia planning of this cance and scricusrness, So i askea 
to be excused, and said I would do ing chat I cuuid within a proper 
tisid, buc chis was noc @ proper th Ο osk me to co. Security and other 
considerations were involved, and Σ didn't like it. Not chac I πὲς 
disagreeing with anybody, but I jus: uehe that ie was not the righc ching 
to do from the Government noinse of So ZT went ou < wo 
avening, Saturday night, the Seevecary of Scate telewn 
the Presidens Nac decided not τὸ τοῖο che action which 
bat to a> something racher less than chis ταὶ which he 
about over the telephone. The Presicanc was anxious £ 
and see General DeGsulle. I had given 2 menuvandum ΟΣ 
or to the Secretary -- or at Lasse IT hada @ somerancum 
guess that wes ΔῈ τς and onc of © : ic Wes, 
reality consult cur cilics in ad warn 

ible an iiapres 

VE ene Viee Presicent 

fod, ξ cuid not ὧο to have a charge d'affaires 

: ὅτ wes τὸ Ainba.sadoy to Peris -- walk inco DeGsullie's office 

anc cell him something like this. I little theughc thac thea resuic was going 
to be ther I would elect myself to chts mission. Suc ac ony vate, Dean Dusk 
said to τ" gident would iike you τὸ go che Zivs¢ ching in the 
morning. Jould come to the Desarcnent very early, Chey woulda inscrest 
me and send me off. The important thing to kaow that nighc wus whecher Σ 
wouic δὸς 1 said chat I remembered Justice Holmes sayinz co me thas... all 
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ὦ τὸ & οἷν which was che least 
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So 1 said, “Sure, I'1l go." He said, "Neil, you don’t mind chuac your 
advice isn't being followed." Anc I seid, "OZ course noc, I'm not the 


President, and 1 ἢ éo whatever I can do." 
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pocket ard see what's chere." I pac my mend in cad a revolver. 
Tosoid, "Why?", and he seid, "“"Ἴ doatt know." tne voparcmenc 
of Scate to carry chis when Towers to mece you." I said, "Chere was noching 
said about shooting me, was there?" He said, "No, would you thiak it's a 
good icc 7 We cold him whet wac going on as he hud to s¢0 Macmillan the 
mext day and cropsed off a CIA man on sec of the shotesvapas. 
We chen went on to Evrfan, and there BG ar 2:30 ia che 
morning Fresch tims, driving in to ch Zi Lyon , 
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of such complete secrecy that it would be wise for no one even to know I wa 
in town and, with that, we were in his hands. He said_he ..ought this was 
a good way to deal with it -- and wanted me to come to the Elysees at 
5 o'cioek to see him, He would send his own staff cars for us so that no 
notice would be paid of their going in and out of the Elysee. These would 
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attention. The middle of that day they brought in the American part of the 
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Well, we were taken up in an indirect vay to the waiting recon by 
General DeGeulie's office and sez up in the cabinet room. There a friend of 
mine wno had becc in the French Ewsassy πόσα, whose name was Lozeil, tole un 
he wes going to ke the interpreter aad thac the Gancral would sco me wion 
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(Page Four) 


25,000 Cubans. It seemed to me that this was a disastrous idea. We talked 
about it for a little bit and then I went off. I really dismissed it from 

my mind because it seemed like such a wild idea. While I was in Europe the 
Bay of Pigs came off and this really shattered the Europeans. It was such 

a completely unthought out, irresponsible thing to do. They had tremendously 
high expectations of the new administration, and when this thing happened 
they just fell miles down with a crash. As you may remember, when I came 
back I made a speech to the Foreign Service -- 


L.B.: I recall it very well, I sat next to you -- 


D.A.: And in it I was ill-advised enough to attempt to be humorous about 
something which I shouldn’t have been humorous about. The European view, I 
said, was that they were watching a gifted young amateur practice with 

a boomerang, when they saw, to their horror, that he had knocked himself out. 
Well, the President didn’t like this at all. 


L.B.: I recall that he sent for the text of the speech. We got it together 
over here -- it had been taped -- and it went over to him at that particular 
time. And I heard also that he was rather irritated by this. 


D.A.: He was very irritated. 


L.B.: But your relations with him during this period -- in addition to the 
NATO paper -- were there conversations with him between the two of you other 
than in the NSC or the contacts considering the NATO paper, on other subjects 
or this one? 


D.A.: I don’t think so -- I don’t remember any. I know one time when 

W.S. Lewis was staying with us, who is sort of an uncle-in-law of Jackie 

Kennedy, we went over and had tea with them, a pleasant time at the White 
House. But I think most of my relations with him were business relations 

on these subjects. We got into Berlin policy, and we also got into policy 
toward Portugal. 


The latter happened purely by accident. I was riding over with 
Dean Rusk to the White House for a meeting of the NSC on the NATO paper. 
And he brought Woody Wallner along who had a draft telegram instructing 
our people to vote against Portugal or for the resolution for an 
investigation into the Angola matter. I argued against sending this telegram 
in the car 
when we were going over. Then Dean Rusk and Woody and the President went off 
in the corner of the Cabinet Room and talked about this. He signed the 
telegram and went out with it. Later on in the meeting something came up 
about treatment of our allies -- and I said that an illustration of what I 
thought was the wrong way to conduct an alliance was contained in the 
telegram which he had just signed. One cannot expect an alliance to hold 
together strongly when the leader of the alliance is taking actions which 
members of the alliance think are directly hostile to their interests. 


L.B.: No, I think I only talked with him about three or four times -- 
one in the spring, one in the fall, perhaps twice. 


D.A.: You started to mention something else about your trip to Europe. 
You said you would come back to this in a moment. 


L.B.: Yes, this is my interview with these men -- one with DeGaulle 

and one with Adenauer. The one with Adenauer on April 9, 1961, I think 

was quite important -- the one with DeGaulle on April 20th was interesting 
but nothing came of that. On April 21st I had a session with the NATO 
Council. The meeting with DeGaulle took about an hour, in which I 

explained to him our thoughts about NATO -~- what we thought the relevancy 

of NATO and any military power of NATO was to questions of foreign policy 

in Europe -- and the importance of trying to get together with our 

allies on fundamental foreign policy conceptions, particularly about 

Central Europe, and then about what constituted pressure and what didn’t 
constitute pressure on the Russians. He listened to all of this very 
courteously, as he did later on Cuba. It was quite clear he didn’t 

agree with this at all. He told me what he was doing about his own 

force de frappe. He was going ahead with that. I said, well I was not an 
ambassador -- I was not sent over to negotiate in any way at all. The 
President wanted General DeGaulle te be aware of what he, Mr. Kennedy, was 
doing in order to try and get his mind ready to talk with his allies. I said, 
"he isn’t expecting to come over here later on with his mind completely made 
up. But if he comes over with a blank mind he isn’t going to be any help 

to anybody. So he wants to be able to talk with you in a constructive way. 
The views I am giving you are my own. The President is now considering 

them and he has asked me to tell you about them." I thought that we at least 
put DeGaulle into a position where he could not say the nobody let him know 
anything until he was faced with it. I talked to the Council of NATO pretty 
much the same way. 


Adenauer wanted to see me very badly. It was arranged that a 
military plane would pick me up, fly me down to Bonn where the old gentleman 
would meet me and take me out to his own house on Sunday. This he did. 
A glorious spring day in the Rhine Valley -- all the fruit trees out -- 
everybody out on Sunday. I was scared to death. We just went about as 
fast as it was possible to go in an automobile with a jeep ahead of us with 
a soldier sitting up in the bank with two paddles. He would put a paddle 
out, like this, which meant that we were going to go right up on the side- 
walk, or, with the other hand, which meant we would go on the wrong side of 
the road -- The old man was having a wonderful time. 


L.B.: Not bothered at ail -- 


D.A.: Net at all -- imperturbable. We got down to his house -- stopped in 
a little lane. There were a few people standing around who clapped when 
we got out of the car -- and there was this house, about 100 feet up the side 


vigorous and frank criticism. But I never said anything about this in 
public. I didn’t write letters to the newspapers and didn’t make speeches. 


L.B.: I know you didn’t -=- but I’m only getting at your personal relation- 
ships in this period, sir. You mentioned the slight strain that had come 
about as a result of a speech you made to the Foreign Service Association. 
But I gather this was pretty well behind you and there was no difficulty 
during this period. 


D.A.: Yes, Yes. 


L.B.: Well, shall we turn on to the next one, sir -- we‘ve done the 
Portuguese base discussion, which ccvered part of this period. The 
Cuban crisis, I presume, was the next involvement that you had with the 
Administration -- this was October of ’6€2. 


D.A.: Yes, the early part of 62 was in the Far East and then in 

The Hague and was just out of Washington pretty nearly six months, so I 
didn’t have much to do with anybody in the government. In the autumn of 
that year in October, I was asked by the Secretary of State to come to his 
office. I should think that was probably on a Tuesday or Wednesday of the 
famous week. I think the troubles began on the 16th, and I should think 
that the 17th might have been the day that I came over. He then showed mr 
the photographs of the missiles in Cuba which had been taken up to that 
time -- I think they had just been developed the day before. He said 

that these were nuclear weapons (we had discovered at that time only the 
shorter range of the two types of missiles) and asked me what I thought 
should be done. 


I thought about it as much as one could in that time, and said it 
seemed to me we had to consider at the outset whether to deal with the 
weapons before they became operative, or whether we shouid take the risk 
that they would become operative while we were taking other steps to get ’ 
them out of Cuba. I was very much afraid that if we delayed dealing with 
them we would get into a situation where we could never deal with them. In 
the first place, the danger of the situation would become very much 
accentuated if these weapons got into a firing state. We already had 
photographs of the surface-to-air stations which appeared to be operative -- 
at least no one was sure they weren’t -- and if they became operative and the 
weather continued to clear it might be very difficult to do anything until 
these weapons were pointing at our hearts and ready to shoot. The other 
course was to go in on a low-level bombing expedition and take those out. The 
next day I was asked to come back and we had more photographs - and this 
continued each day until, I think, Thursday or Friday, when a full, quite 
frightening picture was developed. This showed a very considerable number of 
weapons -- the range would cover almost the entire United States. I think 


the only part of it which they could not cover would be the City of Seattle - 
- and I believe the President was thinking of going to make a speech in 
Seattle. We advised cancelling that speech. 


Well, various meetings were held during this period which have 
been publicized in more or less erroneous ways by various writers. And, 
of course, a whole range of views were taken. The basic matter of policy -- 
the great question to be decided here was which of the views which struck me 
from the very beginning as the issue one would take. The question was, 
which was more dangerous, to go in and knock these things out, in which case 
most of the people who would be killed would probably be Russians (they were 
not near centers of population) or to, as I said a moment ago, let them 
become operative and face a clamor of world opinion by which everybody might 
be paralyzed by talk while the Russian purpose was accomplished. Their 
purpose, it seemed to me to be, in the first place, was to increase greatly 
their nuclear bearing on us. For a time Secretary McNamara doubted whether 
in fact, they would have much more bearing. It seemed to me that 
theoretically this might be true, but, in fact, short-range missiles located 
90 miles from our coast were a much surer bet than long-range ones located 
about 5,000 miles from our coast. At any rate, their political effect would 
be terrific, both in Latin America and among our allies abroad. Therefore, 
something should be done quite quickly to counteract the terrible effect of 
these missiles of they were permitted to stay there. 


In the discussions which followed, two things began to happen -- one was 
that the different views became closer together, and the other was that some 
people intervened to make the situations much more difficult by making rather 
foolish proposals. It has always been my impression that when you get 
soldiers talking about policy that they want to go further and further ina 
military way so that all possibilities of doubt are removed, until their 
proposals are apt to be at least as dangerous as the original danger. They 
cannot satisfy themselves by doing something but not everything -- and 
therefore, as this discussion went on, more and more began to be introduced 
into the picture. For instance, it was pointed out that it would a wise 
military step to take out the airfields in Cuba before mounting bombing 
expeditions. Surely this is what any good planner would do, but it would be 
a stupid thing to do because the airfields were all right near Havana or 
other cities -- you would have caused terrific casualties of Cubans which 
would be a very, very bad idea. Then other military people said, "well, if 
you're going to do all that, why don’t we put six divisions in and take 
over the Island." This could be done quite easily -- the obvious danger was, 
once you got in, how were you ever going to get out. So these were the 
problems. 


In the course of these discussions, as I said, also the two sides 
began to get closer together. First of all, those who did not want to 
take immediate military action tended not to take any action. They soon left 


that view and began to make suggestions closer to the policy which was 
finally adopted. In the course of this, the President asked me to come 

and see him alone -- and I went to his office in the White House and he 
and I discussed this thing for about an hour. I gave him my view and 

told him all the dangers about it -- and pointed out the dangers in any 
other view -~ and said that I was very glad that I was not in his position. 
He touched me very much toward the end of our talk. After I had said that 
he really bore a terrible burden, he got up and walked over to the French 
door looking out on the Rose Garden -- and stood there looking out for an 
appreciable length of time. Then he turned around and said to me, "I guess 
I better earn mu salary this week.” I said, "I’m afraid you have to." 

On, I should say it was, Saturday it was decided to divide the group that 
were talking. Those who thought some military action against the missiles 
was important should go into one place and devise what action should be 
recommended. Those who had other proposals would devise specific recom- 
mended action. The various proposals would then be put up to the President 
in fairly concrete form and he would decide. I went in with the people 

who were thinking of immediate air action. 


After being in the room a little while, I decided that I didn’t 
belong there at all. It was one thing to ask me to come over and give my 
opinion, but it was another thing for one not an officer of the United 
States engaged in planning of this importance and seriousness. So I asked 
to be excused, and said I would do anything I could within a proper 
field, but this was not a proper thing to ask me to do. Security and other 
considerations were involved, and I just didn’t like it. Not that I was 
disagreeing with anybody, but I just thought that it was not the right thing 
to do from the Government point of view. So I went out to the country. That 
evening, Saturday night, the Secretary of State telephoned me and said that 
the President had decided not to take the action which I had rather favored, 
but to do something rather less than this -- which he did not want to talk 
about over the telephone. The President was anxious for me to go to Europe 
and see General DeGaulle. I had given a memorandum either to the President 
or to the Secretary -- or at least I had a memorandum from which I spoke, I 
guess that was it -- and one cf the points in it was, since we could not 
really consult our allies in advance, we ought to warn them as much in 
advance as possible, and this ought to be done in an impressive way -- 
I thought here was an occasion where the Vice President could be very 
usefully employed. At any rate, it would not do to have a charge d’affaires - 
- and tell him something like this. I little thought that the result was 
going t 
to be that I would elect myself to this mission. But, at any rate, Dean Rusk 
said to me that the President would like you to go the first thing in the 
morning. If I would come to the Department very early, they would instruct 
me and send me off. The important thing to know that night was whether I 
would go. I said that I remembered Justice Holmes saying to me that we all 


belonged to a club which was the least exclusive in the world and the 
most expensive, and that was the United States of America. I said, 

"I guess if I belong to that club I better do what I’m asked to do." 
So I said, "Sure, 11} go." He said, "Well, you don’t mind that your 
advice isn’t being followed." And I said, "Of course not, I’m not the 
President, and 111 do whatever I can do." 


So I came in in the morning quite early, and asked Barbara Evans, 
my secretary, to meet me at the State Department, and arrived with no bag, 
only the clothes I had on, no money and no passport. While I was being 
briefed, Barbara got the passport and had it fixed up. Some member of 
the Department passed a hat around the room and collected $50 from various 
people to finance me, if I needed to be financed right away. When we 
got through, I went to the P Street house and packed a bag to last two or 
three days, and Barbara Evans met me with money and passport. Bill Bundy 
then picked me up, and in no time at all I was over the Atlantic. 


The most serious things have entertaining sides. When we got in the 
air, we discovered that there were in all about six of us on this tremendous 
Air Force plane going across the ocean. Red Dowling, our Ambassador to 
Germany, who had been home on leave was there; Sherman Kent of the CIA was 
going with me to see DeGaulle with some photographs to show him; we had 
two other CIA men and three armed guards -- the two others were to go to 
London and Bonn with photographs and the armed guards were to guard every- 
body. Their first duty seemed to be to. prevent the Air Force, which had 
taken the photographs, from seeing them. I thought this was security of a 
very fancy type. There was a VIP room in the plane -~ but there had been 
apparently a hole, a fracture in the skin of the plan which produced a 
little high shrill scream that passed through the pressure way, in or out. 
This is just about what a dog would hear, but it was like a squeak of chalk 
on a blackboard. You just couldn’t stand it. We went out and sat in the 
larger part of the plane with the armed guards standing around a table on 
which the four of us were looking at the photographs. Every time an Air 
Force officer went through the plane the guards covered the photographs, so 
he couldn’t see then. 


We touched down in a SAC base somewhere in the middle of England -- 
and there we were met by David Bruce. He said he had two interesting things 
he wanted to show me and they were both in his raincoat pocket. One 
obviously was hiding a bottle which he promptly produced, and we had some 
nourishment at the base. "The other one," he said, "put your hand in my 
pocket and see what’s there." I put my hand in and it was a revolver. 

I said, "Why?", and he said, "I don’t know." "I was told by the Department 
of State to carry this when I went to meet you." I said, "There was nothing 
said about shooting me, was there?" He said, "No, would you think it’s a 
good idea?" We told him what was going on as he had to see Macmillan the 
next day and dropped off a CIA man and a guard and a set of the photographs. 
We then went on to Evreux, and there I was met by people at 2:30 in the 
morning French time, driving in to the charge d’affaires, Cecil Lyon, 

house, and went to bed for a few sleepless hours. 


The next day the problem was, how we should approach DeGaulle. 
It seemed to me that the thing to do was to talk to his chef de cabinet 
and tell him that I had come into town incognito in the middle of the night 
on a very important secret mission from the President of the United States 
to President DeGaulle -- and I was at his disposal and would see him at any 
time that was convenient for him to see me. I thought this was a matter 
of such complete secrecy that it would be wise for no one even to know I was 
in town and, with that, we were in his hands. He said he thought this was 
a good way to deal with it -- and wanted me to come to the Elysee at 
5 ofclock to see him. He would send his own staff cars for us so that no 
notice would be paid of their going in and out of the Elysee. These would 
not be big -- things that the ordinary staff people use bustling about, 
whereas the Ambassador’s Cadillac would have attracted a good deal of 
attention. The middle of that day they brought in the American part of the 
SHAPE Command, and I was told to brief them about what was going on. And 
ay 5 o’clock we then got in these cars and went to the Elysee, and, as the 
General had foreseen, no one paid the slightest attention to our driving in. 
We went not up to the front big steps in the courtyard of the Elysee but 
underground, and got off and out and follcewed some winding passages. As we 
went along the whole thing seemed to me to have an element of a Dumas novel, 
and I said to Sherman Kent, who was behind me, "Porthos is your rapier loose 
in its scabbard?", "I think some of the Cardinal’s men may be lurking here." 
- He said he was ready. 


Well, we were taken up in an indirect way to the waiting room by 
General DeGaulle’s office and set up in the cabinet room. There a friend of 
mine who had been in the French Embassy here, whose name was Labell, told me 
he was going to be the interpreter and that the General would see me with 
Cecil Lyon and didn’t want to see anyone else. He didn’t want Sherman. 

I pointed out about the photographs and he said, no, he didn’t want anybody 
except Cecil and me. So we went in -- I’ve rattled along in telling this 
story -- is this useful? 


L.B.: Oh, it’s fascinating, let’s do this -- 


D.A.: because it has its impressive side. We came in exactly as the 

clock behind the General’s desk was striking five, which was a nice touch I 
thought. He rose from his desk and walked to the left-hand front corner 

of the desk where he waited. I went across the room and he held out his 

hand which I shook and then, in French, he said, “Your President has done me 


great honor by sending so distinguished an emissary." I thought this was a 


wonderful phrase because there is no possible reply you can make to it -- all 
you can do is bow. There’s just nothing to say to that at all. With that 
he turned around and went back at sat at his desk -- motioned me to a chair, 


folded his hands and looked at me -- no talk about, I hope the President is 
well, did you have a nice flight -- nothing of this sort at all. I’d asked 
to see him, I had a message, let’s get on with it. Sol handed him a letter 


from the President which he read and then I handed him the main part of 
the President’s speech which had come over the wire to the Embassy, and 
he looked through that. Both of these were in English which he seemed 
to have no trouble with at all. In fact, he had no trouble with English 
at all until we got in the essential part of my mission. He waived 
translation aside and, since he spoke very little himself in the early 
part of this, I didn’t have too much trouble either. But it was all 
translated for me by Labell. 


After reading these papers he started right off with very business- 
like and sound comment -- he questioned. He said, "In order to get our 
roles clear, do I understand that you have come from the President to 
inform me of some decision taken by your President -- or have you come to 
consult me about a decision which he should take?" And I said, "We must be 
very clear about this. I have come to inform you of a decision which 
he has taken -- but I want to call your attention that it is the kind of a 
decision which opens the way for a lot of advice from his allies, which he 
wishes to have." I said, "You see that instead of taking a sharp action to 
begin with, which would really have put us right into the middle of some~ 
thing, he has taken action which will not materialize unless and until 
Russian ships attempt to violate the blockade. If they do, then an issue 
will be raised. If they don’t then no issued is raised." 


He said, "That’s very true," and then he said, "that was a wise step." 
Then something happened which I thought was impressive. After we had gone 
over the situation a little bit, I said, "I have outside the photographs of 
these missiles. They are extraordinary photographs and very impressive, 
and I think you may want to look at them." He waived this suggestion aside 
with a wave of his hand, and said, "not now -- these will only be evidence -- 
a great nation like yours would not act if there were any doubt about the 
evidence, and therefore, I accept what you tell me as a fact without any 
proof of any sort needed. Later on it would be interesting to see these, and 
I will see them - but let’s get the significance of the situation before 
we look at the details of it." This was so directly the opposite of 
Macmillan’s attitude as I learned later, who said, "We must publish these 
right away -- we must get these in the paper -- no one will believe this 
unless they see these." General DeGaulle didn’t care whether anyone believed 
it or not -- he did, this was enough for hin. 


Then he said to me, "Do you think the Russians will attempt to force 
this blockade?" And I said, "No, I do not." He said, "Do you think that 
they would have reacted if your President had taken even sharper action?" 
And I said, "No, I do not think they would have done that." And he said, 
ΜΠ gon’t either." "If they should react, where would you think they would 
react?" And I said, "There are two obvious places -~ one is, if we blockade 
Cuba they can blockade Berlin. This is a good reciprocal kind of attitude -- 
or they might take some action in regard to Turkey or a place where it would 
be difficult for us to respond." And he said, “But you don’t think they will 
do either?" And I said, "No, I don’t." He agreed with that. Now he said, 


Suppose they don’t do anything -- suppose they don’t try to break the 
blockade -- suppose they don’t take the missiles out -- what will your 
President do then?" When I left Washington nobody had told me the 
answer to that question. I don’t know whether a plan existed, but if 
it did, I didn’t know it. But I thought it would be most unwise to 
indicate to General DeGaulle that we were not absolutely clear as to 
what we were going to do in each stage of this -- and I said, "We will 
immediately tighten this blockade and the next thing we would do is to 
stop tankers -- and this will being Cuba to a standstill in no time at 
all." He said, "that’s very good" again. I said, "If we have to go 
further why, of course, we’ll go further." He said, "I understand." 


We discussed this a little but more, and then he said he would 
like to look at the photographs. I got Sherman Kent and a man he had who 
was an expert on these things with him -- and we laid them out on the desk. 
They were great big photographs blown up, large size, and the General has 
bad eyesight, but even with his bad eyesight these were striking. We took 
a magnifying glass, and then we showed him and counted the weapons. We had 
other photographs of the same weapons in a May Day parade, and we showed 
him every detail of these missiles and every detail of the ones in the 
May Day parade. He was obviously deeply impressed, said, "From what height 
were these taken?"; I said, "65,000 feet." He started to say, "We don’t 
have anything" -- and then he caught himself and said, "Well, I’m not very 
familiar with photography but this seems remarkable to me." And they were 
remarkable. He was delighted with them. You could see the soldier really 
taking over at this point, as he studied everyone of them. The IL-28’s 
which were first photographed on the deck of a ship from mast height; then, 
the same crates with the same markings on them were seen on an airfield. 
One of these had been broken open and here was an IL-28 with one wing on -- 
the other one hadn’t been put on yet -- but the photograph of that and a 
photograph of an IL-28 were put side by side. They were 500-mile range 
atomic jet bombers. This really finished any doubt he had about the 
seriousness of this matter. When we got through with this he said, "You may 
tell your President that France will support him in every way in this 
crisis." He didn’t say I will ~- of the French Government will -- or 
anything. He 
was France. 


L.B.: He makes no distinction. 


D.A.: No distinction at all -- France will support him. He said, of course, 
"I shall write him about this, but you will doubtless be sending him a 
message and you may say that for me." I thanked him very much. We had some 
more talk, very brief, and then I looked up at the clock and it was exactly 
six. And I thought, well you know, I think 1711 make a hit by terminating 


this thing myself. He had received me -- I had done everything I was asked to 
do -- 
He‘s given me the message -- why fool around wasting his time -- so I arose 


and he was rather pleased that somebody would go out without being thrown 
out, 


and he walked to the door with me. As he got to the door, he spoke the only 
words of English he spoke in the whole thing, and he said, “It would be a 
pleasure to me if these things were all done through you." 


L.B.: A great compliment, isn’t it? 


D.A-: A great compliment -- you know, this was Louis XIV saying a nice word 
to an ambassador from the Sultan of Turkey. And I went out. 


L.B.: Did you leave Paris without having your own presence there noticed? 


D.A.: No, my presence was noticed -- 


L.B.: I would have thought so. 


D.A.: το just about the time the President was to speak in Washington. 
This was, I believe, seven o’clock here -- that would have been 12 o’clock 
in Paris. About then the NATO Council was meeting, and I asked if I could 
come to the meeting -- i didn’t tell them why. So a little bit before 12 
they finished their meeting and I went in and told them what was going on 
so that by the time they left the meeting the President’s speech was on 
the wires and they thought that was safe enough. This I was instructed to 
do by the Department. When I came out, there were two newspapermen -- one 
a New York Times reporter ard somebody else standing outside. "For heaven’s 
sake, how did you get here and what are you up to?" "Oh," I said, "I had 
been here for a little while and I came over and just again telling my old 
friends in NATO some things that are going on." He said, "We’re told to 
stand by -- that something hot is coming out of Washington." I said, 
"You’re not misinformed." Then I left -- I didn’t tell anymore. 


L.B.: On your return, did you see the President? 


D.A.: Yes, I thought I was going right back, but I didn’t. I gota 

telegram asking me to go on to see the Chancellor. Red Dowling had talked 

to him the night before and he seemed to be pretty excited about this whole 
thing, and that maybe it would be a good idea for me to take another day or 
so and see him. So I did this -- flew on and saw Strauss and some of the 
other members of the Cabinet -- and then saw the Chancellor -- so then we 
went ahead and went over the whole thing again. This was very useful because 
he hadn’t really given this much thought - and we discussed the 
possibilities and how it might develop, and I told him I thought it would end 
up by the Russians backing away -- just how, I don’t know. Then when I came 
back I 

did see the President and reported to him about all of this - I had a long 
talk with him, a long talk with Dean Rusk. I got home in time to take part 
in the discussions at the end as to whether we should or shouldn’t accept 
this rather doubtful proposal of Khrushchev’s. 


I have two letters of the President’s -- two letters to him. The 
first one, I wrote him on October 28, 1962, a handwritten letter and said: 


"Dear Mr. President: 


"with proper precautions for warding off the 
jll-luck which is said to attend upon and punish 
premature statement, may 1 congratulate you on 
your leadership, firmness, and judgment over the 
past touchy week. We have not had these qualities 
at the helm in this country at all times. It is 
good to have them again. 


"Only a few people know better than I how 
hard these decisions are to make, and how broad 
the gap is between the advisers and the decider. 
It may be that we are not out of the woods yet. 
I remember the fate of our high hopes as the 
Korean armistice was agreed to. But through the 
dangers of the flypaper of talk are clear, what 
has already happened amply shows the wisdom of 
the course you chose -- and stuck to. I am 
happy that you enabled me to participate in the 
events of the past week. 


"Most respectfully, 
Dean Acheson 
The President replied in longhand: 


The White House 
Washington 


October 29th 


Dear Mr. Acheson, 


"My thanks for your generous letter and for 
your service in the past days. 


It is a comforting feeling to have a 
distinguished captain of other battles in other 
years available for present duty. 


Sincerely, 


John Kennedy 


Then the President sent me one of those paperweight mementos that 
he had with his initials and mine in October with the 16th and the 28th 


brought out in deeper letters. I wrote him on the 30th of November and 
said: 


"How kind and imaginative of you to have designed and 
to have made a recipient of such a delightful memento of 
those stirring and critical days in October. I am deeply 
grateful for it, and grateful, too -- asf wrote you earlier -- 
for the opportunity you opened to me to take part in the campaign 
so widely conceived and vigorously executed. In its execution 
you confounded de Tocqueville’s opinion that a democracy 
‘cannot combine its measures with secrecy or await their 
consequences with patience.’ 


Most respectfully yours 


Dean Acheson 


